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The Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth 

(SHAKESPEARE'S SCHOOL), 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 



October 28th, 1919. 



Dear Sir, 



We feel you will be especially interested to read 
the enclosed brochure which explains certain proposals 
for the development of King Edward VI. School 
(Shakespeare's School), Stratford=upon=Avon. May we call 
your attention more particularly to the last two pages? 
It will be s,een that one of the aims of the proposal is 
to strengthen the ties existing between the American and 
English peoples by fostering a mutual understanding of 
each other's thoughts, ideals and character in the youth 
of the two countries. 

If the idea commends itself to you, we should be 
grateful if you would lay the matter before your Alumni 
Association. 

Tours faithfully, 



Ruc" ^^r^/aJ/f 




Ank\ve::ed. 

RK?EJRa£D xo 
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FOR HIS INF01-;:a,^XI0N 




FOR REPLY 




FOR SiiCKT 
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THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH 
(SHAKESPEARE^S SCHOOL) 
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THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH 
(SHAKESPEARE'S SCHOOL) 
IN STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 




A^foici^^ 




TO THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 

\0 meet the steadily growing necessity for more 
efficient education, to provide a fitting War 
Memorial for the School where the poet was 
educated, to strengthen the bond by which 
the common love of Shakespeare unites the 
English-speaking peoples, the Governors of 
King Edward VI School propose to construd: 
an important group of buildings in extension 
of this ancient seat of learning at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
4LThe Governors fully acknowledge the solemn obligation which 
lies upon them of preserving intadl and unchanged the beautiful 
existing strudture, which has been the home of the School for 
nearly five centuries and enshrines literary and historic traditions 
of imperishable interest. It is only through the erection of new 
buildings in the precincts of the old that the School, while loyal 
to its past history, can efficiently adapt its equipment to modern 
standards or can satisfy the growing educational needs of the pre^ 
sent and future generations. The architectural plan of the new 
buildings must harmonise with the beauty of the ancient School^ 
house and of all the adjacent buildings of old date. The extension 
offers indeed the best possible guarantee against any future viola^ 
tion of the old buildings at the call of essential modern educational 
developments. 

^Between the existing School Buildings and the River Avon, in 
one of the most beautiful positions in England, there are available 
about six acres of land for this extension. 

^The facilities thus provided would enable a student to proceed 
diredl to a University or to complete a technical training which 
will fit him for a useful and independent career. 
^For this purpose it is necessary to provide a minimum capital of 
£150,000 to pay for the site and the eredlion of the new buildings. 
^The scope of the development which the Governors are seeking 
to effect will necessarily be determined by the resources which shall 
be at their disposal. If they are fully to accomplish their aims. 



there will be need, in addition to the new Building, of a substan' 
tial increase of the existing endowment in order to place on a 
permanent footing the requisite extension of the technical and 
general work of the school. 

Cllt is hoped that special entrance and leaving Scholarships may 
be instituted, in the spirit of the Cecil Rhodes Foundation, by 
private benefactors or by the Alumni Associations of American 
Universities, in order to enable American boys to pursue their 
education at the school, and to give English boys on leaving the 
school the opportunity of completing their education at American 
Universities. Such special scholarships would be fitly named after 
the American Universities. 

CL We ask the English-speaking Peoples of the British Empire and 
of America, who acknowledge in Shakespeare a bond of union, and 
who see in improved facilities of education the best assurances of 
harmony and peaceful progress and prosperity, to join with us in 
carrying out this proposal. 

C^In order that you may be able to judge of the possibilities of 
this proposal, we append 

(a) A brief History of the School, past and present, with illus' 
trations of the existing buildings and surroundings, 

(b) And enclose a panoramic view and a Ground Plan of the 

available site. ARCHIBALD FLOWER. 

SIDNEY LEE. 

A. CECIL KNIGHT. 

C^ Any communications should be addressed to : 

Archibald Flower, Stratford-upon-Avon (Chaitman of the 
Governors of King Edward's School) ; 

Sir Sidney Lee, loSaLexham Gardens, London, W.8 
(Chairman of the Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare's Birthplace); 
The Rev. A. Cecil Knight, The School House, Stratford- 
upon-Avon (Head Master of King Edward's School) ; 
The Treasurer of King Edward's School, Lloyds Bank, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 




Holy Trinity 
Church and the 
River Avon, 




HE Grammar School of King Edward VI in 
Shakespeare's town of Stratford-upon-Avon 
takes its name, not from its original founder, 
but from the learned and pious young mon- 
arch who re-endowed it. It stands in the 
main street of the town, under the shadow 
of the ancient Chapel of the Guild of the 
Holy Cross. Its beautiful mediaeval build- 
ings have undergone little alteration since the days when in 1553, 
by Royal Charter, it was created **the King's New School of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, a certain free Grammar School to consist 
of one master and teacher hereafter for ever to endure." 
4LThe history of the School can be traced back to the thirteenth 
century, and it enjoyed a good reputation through the Middle 
Ages. In the sixteenth century it nurtured Shakespeare and his 
brothers, and in its Big School, under the huge Tudor timbers of 
its perfect open roof, tradition still points out the precise location 
of Shakespeare's desk. In very recent days there has come from 
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this School one of the heroes of the War, FHght^Lieutenant 
Warneford,* the first airman to destroy a ZeppeHn, a feat which 
won him the Victoria Cross from King George and the decoration 
of the Legion d'honneur from the Government of the French 
Repubhc. 

CLT"he mediaeval history of the School was closely bound up with 
that of the religious Guild of the Holy Cross, which until the 
Reformation controlled its fortunes. The schoolmasters were 
officers and members of the Guild. In 1427 the Guild buildings, 
the chief room of which was the Guildhall, were enlarged by the 
addition of a parlour and a schoolhouse. References in the record 
of the Guild to a "schoolmaster and the buildings of a school^ 
house" grow frequent in the early part of the fifteenth century. In 
1482 the School received its first definite and separate endowment. 
In that year Thomas Joliffe, a priest of the Guild, gave certain 
lands in Stratford and Dodwell for the maintenance of the School 

* To the abiding regret of his fellowcountrymen, Flight'Lieutenant Warneford was 
killed accidentally while flying in France a few weeks after accomplishing his 
heroic exploit. 
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and for the due appointment of **a fit priest to teach grammar 
freely at a fixed annual stipend of ten pounds." The wage was 
larger than that paid to the headmaster of Eton in those days. 
^In i547» by order of King Henry VIII, a survey was made of 
the possessions and constitution of the Guild of the Holy Cross. 
The commissioners state in their report that **upon the premises 
was a free school, and William Dalam the schoolmaster had yearly 
for teaching ten pounds." Parliament, which was completing the 
Reformation of the Church, had decreed the dissolution of all 
mediaeval institutions which were identified with the old religion. 
On the completion of the survey the old religious Guild of Strata 
ford'upon^Avon was dissolved. But the dissolution of the Guild 
did not involve that of the School. 

^On the margin of the report made by the King's commissioners 
in 1548 are found the words, ** continuetur schola quousque.** The 

* The mediaeval Guild was reconstituted by King Edward VI's royal charter of 1553 
as a municipal Corporation, and out of the old estates of the Guild, which were 
transferred to the Corporation, provision was made for the endowment of the 
School as a permanent institution of the borough. 
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School and its claims were fully recognised by King Edward's 
charter of incorporation, and its constitution and maintenance 
were permanently ensured. The schoolmaster was assigned a 
stipend of twenty pounds a year, and was not to be precluded from 
receiving another twenty pounds if he could get it. 
CLThe first master under the new constitution was William Smart, 
and the names of most of his successors are on record till the present 
day. The School had now entered upon a new lease of life. 
COi the successive masters of the School during the next twenty 
years four have especial claim to mention— Walter Roche,appointed 
in 1570; Simon Hunt,who became master four years later; Thomas 
Jenkins and John Cottam. For it was during their tenure of office 
that there came to the School from Henley Street each morning, 
from 1571 onwards, William Shakespeare. It may be that it was 
with this daily walk in his mind that in later years he wrote of 
. . the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school." 
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C^However that may be, it was in this School, and in the school^ 
room in use to-day, that William Shakespeare learnt the "little 
Latin and less Greek" with which he is credited by Ben Jonson. 
If there is reason to suppose that Shakespeare never learnt any 
Greek, there is no doubt that under his masters, Roche, Hunt, 
Jenkins and Cottam, he acquired a thoroughly useful knowledge 
of Latin through the medium of Lilly's Grammar, Horace, Ovid, 
and Plautus. The speeches (in his earliest comedy, "Love's Labour's 
Lost") of the pedantic Holofernes, and of his friend Sir Nathaniel 
the curate, clearly embody the dramatist's reminiscences of his 
studies in Latin at the school of his native town. The schoolmasters 
appear to have been capable instructors, and Shakespeare may be 
credited with having received a sound education on the accepted 
educational lines of his day. Greek was probably taught to the 
more advanced scholars, but owing to his father's pecuniary em- 
barrassments it is unlikely that Shakespeare remained at school 
quite long enough to enjoy that advantage. 
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4tThe Guild buildings now used as schoolrooms were already old 
in Shakespeare's boyhood, and from time to time mention is made 
of necessary repairs being undertaken, during which time the 
schoolmaster was compelled to take his boys into the Chapel for 
instruction. This pradlice was, however, finally forbidden in 1595. 
^The School pursued its career without further change in its 
organization until 1843. In that year application was made, 
**under an Adt for improving the conditions and extending the 
benefits of Grammar Schools,** for a new scheme of constitution 
and management, and on November ist of the same year the 
School entered upon a new and extended career of usefulness. 
Various additions to the buildings have been made as circum^ 
stances and educational needs demanded. The School possesses 
a Gymnasium and a Manual Workshop, and within recent years 
a well equipped Chemical Laboratory and a Fives Court have 
been added. The Curriculum is that of a Public School provide 
ing a sound liberal education on modern lines. Boys are prepared 
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for the Universities, for the Navy and the Army, for the pro^ 
fessions and for business careers, and the staff is composed of 
experienced University Graduates. Some of the boys Hve at their 
own homes in the town and neighbourhood, but many, attradied 
by the School's reputation, come from all parts of the British 
Isles and are boarders in the Schoolhouse under the care of the 
headmaster. A third Boarding House has recently been opened 
to provide for the increasing numbers. Valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the Universities and other places of higher education, 
are offered, and the students thus enjoy opportunities of con^ 
tinuing their education under the most favourable conditions and 
at relatively small expense. 

^The records of academic distindions show that many boys have 
gained Open Entrance Scholarships to Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and at the younger Universities and other places of 
Higher Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF STRATFORD. 

UPON.AVON. 

^Stratford-upon-Avon possesses exceptional advantages as an 
educational centre. It is a favourite resort of people of culture 
and letters from all parts of the world. Conferences of teachers, 
meeting to discuss various aspects of education and educational 
methods, have only been interrupted by the War. The great tradi- 
tions of the place, its geographical position, the beauty of the 
surrounding country, the temper of its social life, which is free of 
either industrial or commercial pressure, fit it to serve as a rallying 
point for learning and cultivation among the English-speaking 
peoples. 

^otratford-upon-Avon lies at the very heart of England and is 
easily accessible from London, which is distant only two hours by 
dining-car express train, from Bristol, and from the great port of 
Liverpool. Twenty-three miles away in one direction lies the 
wealthy manufacturing City of Birmingham, and some forty miles 
in another direction is the ancient City and University of Oxford. 




LITERARY AND HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

ClThe School forms one of the many extant memorials in the 

town of Shakespeare's great career. His birthplace is national 

property, and is rich in biographic testimonies. The Shakespeare 

Memorial with its picture gallery, library, museum and garden on 

the bank of the River Avon, is separated only by the width of the 

road from the precinds of the School, and in the Theatre of the 

Memorial are held the dramatic Festivals which enjoy a universal 

repute. Four hundred yards down stream there rises among the 

elms the tall spire of the Collegiate Church, where Shakespeare 

was baptized, and where he now lies buried within the chancel. 

A mile away, at Shottery, stands Anne Hathaway 's cottage. Such 

things are among the most cherished possessions of England. Of 

kindred interest are the Castles of Warwick and Kenilworth,each 

of them less than thirteen miles distant. The glorious beauty of 

Warwick on the wooded steep above the Avon, the ruined majesty 

of Kenilworth amid the rich pastures of rural Britain, and Worcester 

Cathedral on the River Severn, all speak charaderistic messages 

of England's history. 



Shakespeare's 
Birthplace, 
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W.V.Quatremain. 
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BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 

^Stratford-upon-Avon and its neighbourhood are essentially 
British in spirit and tradition; as British as the curfew bell which 
rings night and morning in the grey stone tower of the ancient 
Chapel of the Guild of the Holy Cross. Carlyle hailed Shake- 
speare, the greatest of all the sons of Stratford-upon-Avon, as the 
uncrowned and undethronable king of all the English-speaking 
peoples. But while Shakespeare is the greatest of all Englishmen 
he is yet one of the many who join the free lands of Britain and 
America in bonds of affedlion and pride. 

4L^^ Stratford in the High Street, nearly opposite Shakespeare's 
home at New Place and within a hundred yards of the School, still 
stands the lovely *house which was the home of the Stratford girl 
who was the mother of John Harvard, the illustrious founder of 
Harvard University. The house is now owned by that university. 
^A stouter link between America and the English country-side 

* This house was restored and presented to this University through the efforts of Miss 
Marie Corelli. 
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is extant at no great distance from Stratford-upon-Avon. Sulgrave 
Manor was the old homestead of the Washington family, whence 
sprang the first President of the United States. A body of Trustees, 
who include both Englishmen and Americans, have lately acquired 
the building as an outward and visible sign of international amity. 
CLThe fullest history of the School is to be found in the Victoria 
"County History of Warwickshire," which was written more than 
ten years ago. It is from the pen of the late Arthur Francis Leach, 
the most learned of writers about the ancient educational founds 
ations of England. Mr. Leach's story of Shakespeare's School 
ends with these words : 

4L** If the School is to recover the position which it occupied rela^ 
tive to other schools in the late thirteenth century and in the late 
fourteenth century, more endowment is needed. Its immortal 
Scholar of the sixteenth century could not be more fittingly hon^ 
oured than by the permanent augmentation of the income of the 
old School and the permanent acquisition of ample playing fields 
for its boys, who no longer find Forests of Arden to roam in out 
of school hours.** 
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PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT. 

C!To'day an extension of the usefulness and educational possi- 
bilities of the School has become a sheer necessity. In view of the 
conditions which must prevail after the War, education will demand 
a new efficiency, and will become a fador of more vital moment 
to the general well-being than ever before. 

CCA site of great natural beauty and charm, facing the river and 
adjoining the present School buildings, is available for the erection 
of new School buildings and is thoroughly adapted to all the prac- 
tical needs of reconstrudtion. The old ochoolhouse will remain 
intadt and inviolate, and all its archaeological and literary associ- 
ations will be scrupulously respedled and fostered. The old build- 
ings in their present state are unsuited to the carrying on of educa- 
tional work on needful modern lines. But there can be no better 
way of insuring the time-honoured fabric and traditions against 
the risk of injury or desecration than by the erection of new build- 
ings in the near neighbourhood, where ample opportunity will be 
afforded of satisfying the School's progressive needs. 
^It is one of the aims of the development of the School to provide 
opportunity for the youth of America and Great Britain to mingle 
together and to grow up in complete understanding of each others* 
thoughts, ideals, and charadler. The foundation by Cecil Rhodes 
of thirty-two scholarships at Oxford for American students suggests 
the hope that private benefadlors or the Alumni Associations of the 
American Universities may endow entrance and leaving scholar- 
ships at King Edward VI School, which would respectively offer 
American boys the opportunity of an educational career at Shake- 
speare's School, and would enable English boys of the School to 
complete their education at American Universities. It would be 
appropriate and desirable that each scholarship should bear the 
name of an American University. The relations which would be 
thus formed at School and University could not fail to harmonise 
the mutual interests of the two peoples and deepen their mutual 
affedtions to their common good. 

CLIt is of happy omen for the growing strength of the traditions 
and associations of Shakespeare's School that last Spring the 
American Commissioner of Education, Mr. Claxton, should have 
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recommended every school in the United States to observe, in 
common with the schools of England, April 23rd as ** Shake- 
speare Day." 

tCThe public opinion of Britain and America demands that the 
entente between the two countries shall be permanent, and that 
the two free democracies shall be linked together not merely for 
the duration of the War, but through all future time. A family 
which has been reunited in such conditions as the present should 
never again be drawn asunder. The alliance of the future has 
its foundation already firmly laid in sentiments of kinship and in 
community of language, but the superstructure will owe its per- 
manence to the organized maintenance of close social relations 
between the youth of the two peoples, for which plans may well 
be prepared now. 

^In times past many American boys and young men have entered 
at German Schools and Universities. It is now in the interests of 
the peaceful development of the world's future that American 
boys and young men should come in greater numbers than before 
to England, and that English students on their part should pay 
reciprocal visits to America. Thus the youths of the two countries 
are certain to assimilate during the most impressionable years of 
their lives such sentiments and ideas as will make for the lasting 
friendship of the peoples of the two lands. 



4LThis Brochure of The Grammar School of King Edward VI 

(Shakespeare's School) in Stratford-upon-Avon has been printed 

in his Venezia Type, a facsimile of that used by Nicolas 

Jenson in Venice in 1470, by Geo.W. Jones at The 

Sign of The Dolphin in Gough Square, Fleet 

Street, London, E.C.,OneThousand 

Nine Hundred and Nineteen 




CThe site of the proposed new School Buildings is ideal, and the 

most beautifully situated in all Stratford<upon^Avon. 

CLit has a frontage of about 150 yards to the Southern Lane 

and Chapel Lane, and overlooks the lawns of the Shakespeare 

Memorial Theatre, which fringe the River Avon. 

ClThe area of the site is approximately six acres, exclusive of the 

land occupied by the old School Buildings, to which it is joined up. 

CCThe site is open to the sun, and would provide an asped: for the 

Class Rooms facing south-east, south, and south-west, with a 

northern aspedt for the principal Art Room. 

CLSpace at the back of the School Buildings would be provided 

for Tennis Courts and Fives Courts. 

CCA plan of the site is provided on opposite page. 

CLThe scheme is intended also to include a War Memorial Library. 

CI Additional Masters* Boarding Houses which would be required 

are not shown in this plan, however. 

CCThe Cricket and Football Field now in use and situated on the 

east side of the river, opposite the Memorial Theatre, would be of 

course retained. 

C^The School Buildings themselves would be designed to include 

accommodation for 300 students and would provide the following: 

A large Assembly Hall, with Galleries, which would be used also 

for lectures, school concerts, entertainments, and speech days, and 

could also serve for lectures, meetings, etc., in connection with the 

Shakespeare Memorial Anniversary gatherings. There would be 

15 Class Rooms, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Biology 

Room, Dark Room, Science Lecture Room, and Preparation 

Rooms ; Electrical Engineering Room, two Manual and Engineer- 

ing Workshops, two Art Rooms, Music Room and Music Practice 

cubicles, Prefeds' and Boys* Studies, Boys* Common Room. Also 

Head Master *s Room, with Visitors* Room and Porter's Office 

adjoining, a Common Room for the Assistant Masters, Store 

Rooms, 8Cc, 
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SITE OF PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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